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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS 

Science and Politics 

Victor Branford and Patrick Geddes. The Coming Polity: A Study in Recon- 
struction, xvii and 264 pp.; maps, ills. (The Making of the Future.) Williams 
& Norgate, London, 1917. 8x5 inches. 

On the surface this is a plea for the application of the method of science in political 
thinking. As such it is noteworthy. It merits approval also for its appeal that the 
work of LePlay should receive wider recognition at the hands of English-speaking stu- 
dents of geography. 

As projected, the book is introductory to a series ' ' scientific in method and prospec- 
tive in outlook. ' ' One is curious to know, however, whether science is supposed to 
intrude itself in the present volume. The procedure actually followed seems to be, 
in the words of the authors, a search for clues to causes carried out by ' ' wandering to 
and fro between metropolitan capitals and their provincial cities, with the formulae 
of Comte and LePlay in mind, and not forgetting those of Darwin" (p. 151). In 
the same spirit Comte is commended as " a kind of naturalist who went about peering 
into societies past and present, discovering beneath all disguises and mutations his 
four perennial types" (p. 23). 

The authors seem to move in a dream world under the guidance of a science and 
a history of their own invention. ' ' May not the city be the long-sought missing link 
between animal and human evolution?" (p. 153). "Without continuous revitalizing 
[by the periodic fair], the spiritual organs of a city wither and formalize, or ferment 
to active degeneracy .... To this city of evils there comes from time to time the 
Good Shepherd to seek and to save that which was lost. And from it flees Christian, 
the Pilgrim, in search of the Celestial City of his dreams" (p. 143). To these region- 
alists, the shepherd on the hillside is the veritable savior of society : "it is onlv 
in the pastoral life that self-sacrifice develops directly from the occupational disposition, 
in highest sanctity of moral elevation" (p. 124). They have similarly amazing labols 
for all classes: "the hunter is the man of imagination" (p. 122); "it is the peasant 
who is par excellence the builder" (p. 131); the philosopher is kin "with the dreamy 
and dreary loafer, with the restless and careless tramp, rustic or urban, as the case 
may be" (p. 117). 

This is not science. The book might be described as the result of an effort on the 
part of belated mystics to create a "regionalistie" religion out of the incompatible 
teachings of Auguste Comte and Frederic LePlay. Frederick J. Teggart 



The Economic History of Australia 

T. A. Coghlan. Labour and Industry in Australia from the First Settlement in 

1788 to the Establishment of the Commonwealth in 1901. Vol. 1, viii and 

587 pp.; Vol. 2, vi and pp. 589-1185; Vol. 3, v and pp. 1187-1789; Vol. 4, v and 

pp. 1791-2449; index. Oxford University Press, London, New York, etc., 1918. 

$33.00. 9x6 inches. 

This is a work of very considerable volume and value but one difficult to classify. 

The author says (hat while it is "a history of Labour it is not a history of Australia " 

However, his definition of ' ' labor " is so liberal that these four volumes really contain 

a topical record of Australian industrial society from 1788 to 1901. American readers 

would be more in'eres'ed in the events of the past twenty years — particularly in the 

field to whieh Mr. Coghlan especially devotes himself — than those of all the one hundred 

and thirteen years preceding. Yet Australia's recent legislative experiments, which are 

mainly what make that country interesting to outsiders, cannot be understood without 

knowing this earlier period. 

Additional value is given the book by the fact that it is the logical fruit of the 
author 's life work. It might be subtitled ' ' The Professional Memoirs of a Statistician, ' ' 
nllowing the latter term very comprehensive implications. The Australian states' and 
New Zealand have had superior statistical offices for many years — immeasurably better 
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than most of those in America. After becoming a veteran in this service in New South 
Wales, where he was Registrar General for a long period, Mr. Coghlan was Common- 
wealth Statistician — a position which he held with distinction until promoted to higher 
duties at London. As administrator and editor successively of the New South Wales 
Year Book and of the Commonwealth Year Book, he dealt continuously with the subject- 
matter of his present wcrk. This work is the precipitate of a lifetime of study and 
labor. He did not go out to find a subject and write it up; the topic intruded itself 
upon him, and its materials were already accumulated and arranged at his elbow. 

This does not mean that the book is a statistical manual or a compilation of official 
reports. Only rarely does a short and simple tabulation break the continuity of the text. 
The author 's 1 style has literary quality ; his chapters are narratives as well as analyses ; 
and his descriptions are enlivened by incidents, anecdotes, and personalities. The vol- 
umes are not burdensome to read, though their length, detail, and subject-matter will 
limit their appeal mainly to the student. 

The arrangement is partly chronological and partly topical. These one hundred and 
thirteen years of Australian history are divided into seven periods, bounded in each 
instance by a political or economic episode of importance, such for example as the dis- 
covery of gold, or the great panic of 1893. Events within each period are discussed by 
topics, under subject headings varying from period to period in accordance with the 
country's changing industrial problems and development. Some subjects, like immigra- 
tion, labor and wages, land laws, and prices, recur constantly; but convict settlement, 
indentured labor, and factory legislation are naturally not contemporary topics. 

Within the field to which he confines himself Mr. Coghlan speaks with authority. 
He writes without footnotes, documentation, or bibliography — merely acknowledging in 
his preface the aid received on soecial topics from three coadjutors. He resembles our 
own historian, McMaster, in drawing largely upon the daily press; and, for the latter 
part of the period he describes, he was in many cases the writer of his own archives. 
His statistics are merely illustrative and descriptive, partly because such treatment 
satisfies the purpose of the book and partly because data do not exist in many instances 
for more refined and elaborate methods of presentation. To an American reader there 
is something parochial in the minute personal detail that characterizes the political 
chapters. One meets catalogues of names that mean nothing — and deserve to mean 
nothing — to the outside world; and more than once the reader sees genius lauded whose 
brilliance must have illuminated a southern firmament from which no reflections reached 
our northern horizons. 

However, it would be difficult indeed to write a work of this magnitude for Austra- 
lians — who alter all are entitled to first consideration — which would be consistently 
interesting for Americars. In fact for us Mr. Coghlan 's work will remain a discursive 
reference book — a sort of monographic encyclopedia — of the industrial and social 
origines of Australian legislative experiments. 

It is hardly practicable here to deal with the periods and topics in detail. But by 
following any one of the topics, such as the public land policy or the labor supply, a 
reader quickly catches the antithesis between the evolution of Anglo-Saxon law and 
institutions in America and in Australasia — a contrast which goes far toward explaining 
the marked difference in the theories that inspire their respective legislation. Australia 
and New Zealand were ready-made colonies, founded at a time when Great Britain was 
a veteran in such enterprises and had conscious theories about them based on past 
experience. There were theories enough and public discussion enough when America was 
settled by Englishmen, but our colonies none the less grew up like Topsy. The twist 
given to Australia's institutions by the fact that it was at first a convict settlement — 
founded to dispose of persons Great Britain could no longer send to America after we 
attained our independence — has lasted until today ; although the convicts' themselves were 
but a transient element in its history. The original purpose of the settlement made 
necessary a highly centralized and paternal government. Government control, govern- 
ment regulation, and government aid were the tripod which supported the colony's 
economic life. Even the individualism of the gold rush did not destroy the collectivist 
instincts thus begotten. To be sure it was a self-reliant collectivism of pioneers and 
frontiersmen; but none the less absolutely different from the individualist and self- 
dependent habits of thought and action which inspired our own pioneers and settlers. 
Our decentralized society was largely rural while our political institutions were forming; 
that of Australia was predominantly urban almost from the outset. Our government 
was a running machine before the industrial revolution, while Australia's was erected 
under the tutelage of a highly industrialized mother country. So in Australia social 
ideals imported from a nation maturer than our own confronted physical conditions 
quite as primitive as those which existed in America. The result has been a unique 
application of new-country initiative to Old World problems. 
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These volumes do not cover the period when compulsory arbitration had become fully 
established as a method of dealing with labor conflicts; but .the author allows himself 
to trespass diffidently upon this subject in his discussion of labor legislation between 
1893 and 1901. He says that while "it is certain that the Courts and the Wages Boards 
do much to smooth the relations of employers and employed . . . events have shown that 
Labour will not always accept the awards of arbitration nor refrain from striking,' and 
the employers only are bound by the awards" (pp. 2115-2116). Having been in opera- 
tion only during a period of rising prices and wages ' ' it has yet to be seen how arbitra- 
tion will work in a period of trade depression and a failing labour market" (p. 2116). 

All in all the book is a worthy one — indispensable for a library affording really 
important source materials upon geography and modern social and economic history. Its 
private purchasers will probably be chiefly specialists in land or labor legislation or 
economics, and they will seldom have to go beyond its covers for any information they 
may require regarding Australia during the period before the formation of the Common- 
wealth government. Victor S. Clark 



Rambles in the Catskills 

T. M. Longstreth. The Catskills. 321 pp. ; map, ills., bibliogr., index. Century Co., 
New York, 1918. $2.50. 8% x 5% inches. 

A charming book, fitted to enhance the enjoyment of all intelligent dwellers or 
sojourners among these fine hills. It is not a mere guide or reference book but a work 
worth while as a bit of literature, very pleasant to read, full of humor and incident as 
well as of solid fact. With all this lightness' of touch, the whole work is permeated 
with the essence of the Catskills, the things that bring over 100,000 visitors every year 
from Greater New York to rest a while, exercise "that tired feeling," and go home 
rejuvenated. 

The author sets forth all kinds of truth about these mountains. He has walked every- 
where among them and almost photographs hill and vale in words. If he talks of their 
delicate charm he also says that in the dog days, when New York City is hot, the 
Catskills are hot too. The fact is that the average summer daylight temperatures of 
the Catskill plateau, where people live, are only about ten degrees lower than those of 
the city. But the air is dry, children run around on the hottest days in the shade, and 
complete relief comes after sunset. 



The Physiography of Norway 

H. W. Ahlmann. Geomorphological Studies in Norway. Maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. 
Geogr. Annaler, Vol. 1, 1919, No. 1, pp. 1-148; No. 2, pp. 193-252. Stockholm. 

The Swedish Society for Anthropology and Geography, founded at Stockhalm in 
1877, has hitherto been known to us chiefly through its journal, Ymer, now in the 40th 
year of publication. The newly established Geografiska Annaler, ' ' the purely scien- 
tific publication of the Society, . . . will be an international periodical, written mainly 
in the great world-languages, but also in the Scandinavian languages, devoted to gen- 
eral geography, and especially to the geo-physical investigations which at the present 
time flourish so greatly in Scandinavia. The students of all countries are welcome as 
contributors .... Ymer, on the other hand, will be published exclusively in Swedish 
and will give accounts of studies and investigations of consequence in the wide field of 
geography, especially paying attention to what lie within the domain of economic 
geography. ' ' 

The first two numbers of the new Annaler are largely occupied by an analytical 
study (published in English) of Norwegian land forms by Ahlmann, who spent ten 
months of 1916 and 1917 in observational travel. He adopts the prevailing view that 
the highlands of Norway represent a generally worn-down surface, afterwards upheaved, 
and gives special attention to the conditions and results of its later dissection. Here 
he distinguishes two incomplete cycles of normal erosion, during the first of which mature 
valleys were excavated beneath the highlands, and during the second young valleys were 
incised in the floors of the mature valleys. The mature valleys are found to be less 
mature when followed up to their heads; tut they are more mature when followed down 
to their mouths; there they are described as so greatly widened as in large measure 
to consume the intervening highland areas, which are there of moderate altitude. 
Thus the "coast plain" of Norway, which Reusch ascribed to wave work, is inter- 
preted by Ahlmann as of subaerial origin. Glaciation is recognized as having excavated 



